THE   FIELD  OF OIL

disaster, but alas he died from his burns. For this act of
conspicuous bravery he was awarded the Royal .Albert
Medal in gold.

In half an hour we reached the mountains, leaving
stagnant pools flanked by sandy ridges blown by the wind
into troubled muddy lakes. The hills were humped and
barren, thrusting starkly from the earth, looking like
orphan children grown out of sleeves and trousers.
Buttressed ribs of rock shored up a higher range thrown
into relief by shadows, in sharp contrast to fertile valley
and desolate hillside. Twisting yellow paths like dried fern
fronds straddled the hills. A series of tablelands, each
higher than the last, assumed a deeper red with every
ascent, cut by a clear stream winding beneath high banks
among the hills. One or two stunted trees clung pre-
cariously to crevices. We flew over springs of white oil,
which, if put in the natural state into a lamp, would burn
clearly. Suddenly we saw a silver tank set in the almond
green of sparse spring grass. Then another, and another.
Here and there the deep orange of a flame leapt high into
the air. How right Pierre Loti was when he remarked, "//
doit y avoir ffimmenses richesses metallurgiques, encore
inexploities et inconnues dans ces montagnes"

Where could an aeroplane possibly land among those
tumbled mountains and dales? Unexpectedly we came
upon a grassy plain two thousand feet above sea-level,
beneath the Hill of the Goats. Thence we drove sixteen
miles to Masjid-i-Suleiman, a journey which took almost
as long as the hundred and thirty odd we had flown. The
road wound between green hillocks and brown mountains,
and finally rounded a corner where we gazed over a wide
valley. Following the contours, we descended, and drew
up on the far side, to stretch cramped limbs before a com-
forting fire. When darkness fell, our host drove us to a
hill crest. As far as we could see, flames leapt twenty or
thirty feet into the air, the ,smoke above them lost in a night
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